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« Surgery and Medicine are essentially, what the French HepubUc \?as declared to 
be— <me and indtjwiAfe."— ABERNETHV. 

Scarcely any thiog relating to the eurgical treatment of 
disease is so universally understood, as the application of 
leeches ; and in general nothing unpleasant follows the use of 
these valuable animals. When, however, they are applied to 
a very lax part of the skin, where no bone nor firm stratum 
lies beneath, the bites may continue to bleed to an alarming, 
or even fatal extent. Suppose, for instance, that a medical 
practitioner has visited a child in the country, and thought 
proper to recommend the application of a few leeches to its 
neck. These are applied ; but on his visit next day, he finds 
the child pale,and bloodless, with cold feet; an extremely feeble 
pulse ; and great general debility. The child has been bleed- 
ing all night from the leech-bites ; and it is evident that this 
loss of blood has occasioned the extreme exhaustion. Now, 
there can be no hesitation as to the utility of diffusing infor- 
mation respecting the present, and some other occurrences; 
in which coolness, combined with common sense, and a little 
knowledge, may enable any one, however unprofessional, 
occasionally to prevent serious mischief, or even save a life. 

In the case which I have supposed, but which, by the bye, 
is not an imaginary one, the nurse has been applying cloth 
after cloth, or trying the effect of cobwebs, lint, &e. without 
effect. Had the bites been on the leg, arm, or temples, indeed, 
she would probably have succeeded by applying a pad of linen, 
and tying a handkerchief round the part, so as to make pressure; 
but this could not be done in the neck, not at least without 
strangling the child, a consummation by no means to be 
wished. In a case of this kind, then, when surgical aid is not 
at hand, and when cobwebs, <&c. have been tried in vain, it 
is the simplest thing imaginable to command the bleeding com- 
pletely, till proper assistance arrives. But the simplest things 
are only simple wlien understood ; and the alarm and con- 
fusion which take place on the occurrence of accidents, some- 
times entirely suspend the operations of common* sense. If a 
man, in peeling an apple, let the knife slip from his hands, 
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he will, Instinctively as it were, clasp his kne^ together, to 
intercept its fall, and the knife may be so arrested, that its 
point will plnnge into the thigh and cut the femoral artery 
across. The delnge of blood from such a wound is so great, 
that there is no time for deliberation; and assistance, if not 
prompt, will be useless. Now, what would common sense 
direct a by-stander to do in such a case? Why, just to press 
forcibly wKh his thumb, or the paUn of his band, upon the 
wound, until medical aid should arrive. This may seem so 
obvious and simple a proceeding, that the mention of it may 
appear surperfluous; and yet, so great is the horror of blood, 
and the dlstracfion of ideas attending an accident of this 
nature, that few men can act with the coolness and prompti- 
tude necessary for rendering effectual aid. This will appear 
more evident from the following case, stated in the writings 
of the late eminent and accomplished surgeon, Mr. John Bel). 

" I once, (says Mr. Bell), saw a' fine young fellow die from the 
alarm of the attendants, and confusion of the surgeon. He was a tall, 
stout young man, who was sitting at a table with his companions eating 
bread and cheese, taking his glass, and telling his tale. He had in 
his hand a sharp pointed table-knife, which he happened to hold dag- 
gerwise in his hand, and in the height of some assertion, or oath, he 
meant to strike the table, but the point missed and slanted over the 
table ; he had stabbed himself in the femoral artery, and with one gush 
of blood he fell to the ground. When I came, I found the young man 
stretched out upon the floor ; he was just uttering his last groan ; the 
floor was deluged, all slippery, and swimming with blood. The wound 
was covered with a confused bundle of clothes, which. I instantly 
whirled off; and in that moment two gentlemen, who had been first 
called, and who had both run off for tourniquets, (because tourniquets 
are used to stop bleedings), returned, and had the unhappiness to see 
that the hole was no bigger than what I could close, and had actually 
shut up with the point of my thumb ; and which, had it been shut and 
put together with a good compress, would have healed in three 
days, forming a large . beating aneurism within, allowing time for a 
deliberate operation." 

Now, if so formidable a hemorrhage as this may be 
checked till the arrival of proper aid, it would be rather 
strange, if the comparatively trifling bleeding from a leech- 
bite, could not be restrained by a similar method. It can 
always be done, however, simply by placing the point 6f the 
finger on the bite, and making a little pressure. While the 
finger is there no bleeding can possibly take place. The ap- 
plications which are used to produce a permanent suppression 
of the hemorrhage are various: sometimes a bit of rag, 
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folded, and kept pressed under the point of the finger, will 
checlc the flow, until the portion that has got into the rag co- 
agulates, and glues it to the wound ; sometimes a piece of 
sticking plaster suddenly applied will succeed. The applica- 
tion of a pencil of lunar caustic seldom fails, but it is pro- 
ductive of considerable pain. There are various other appli- 
cations which may answer the purpose, but there is one which 
is very simple, and which I have never found to fail — that is, 
some wool plucked from a hat: But then it must be properly 
applied ; it will not do to apply it in the form of a flake or 
pad : but it should be rolled between the finger and thumb, 
into a pretty solid ball, of size sufficient to cover the bite, and 
then be kept for a minute or so, pressed gently upon it with 
the point of the finger. The blood which insinuates itself into 
the pores of the ball soon coagulates, and the latter remains 
glued to the bite. 

Sometimes a leech will cut into a vein, and then the bleed- 
ing may be very profuse. I have seen a soup plate filled 
with blood from such a cause, in the space of a few minutes. 
In this case the woollen ball stopped it at once. Mr. Charles 
Bell relates a rather ludicrous occurrence of this nature. A 
gentleman had applied leeches to a tumour ; a subcutaneous 
vein was opened, and continued to bleed till the gentleman 
became very sick, and faint. " The surgeon, (says Mr. Bell), 
was sent for, — he applied all the apparatus of styptics and 
compresses, but still the bleeding continued. The scene was 
like the story of the rush-light. They wondered at the thing, 
till their alarm became greater than their wonder. An apo- 
thecary's boy getting a piece of strong adhesive plaster, (I 
believe, in this instance, abit of shoemaker's wax and leather), 
clapt it on the orifice, and held it for a few seconds with his 
thumb, to the discomfiture of the surgeon, and to the patient 
the quiet enjoyment of his night's repose." 

There is another little occurrence which sometimes is of 
very injurious, or even fatal consequence. Suppose a person 
comes from the country to get a tooth pulled. The tooth is 
drawn, the socket bleeds, and continues to bleed. The patient 
says to the operator, " what shall I do if it bleed on ?" " Oh, 
never mind, says he, it will soon stop, or if not, take a mouth- 
ful of whiskey, and that will put an end to it." Now, this re- 
medy sometimes answers extremely well, but not always. 
I have seen a female brought from the country to a surgeon, 
who had extracted one of her teeth three days before, and 
during all the intervening time the bleeding had never ceased. 
The woman was as pale, and apparently as bloodless, as a 
lump of wax. She was so debilitated, as to have been brought 
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from her home with diflSoulty; and there can be no question 
that had assistance Ibeen longer delayed, she vrould either 
have perished, or her constitution have been rained for ever. 
The resources for stopping hemorrhage from the socket of a 
tooth are various, but I shall only mention one of these, 
as no other, perhaps, could be of practical utility to the 
general reader. The teeth are fixed very firmly in the jaws. 
But how are they fixed? Why, like so many wedges; they 
form that kind of articulation which anatomists call gom- 

phosis; from the Greek 76/*?>05 (gomphos), a nail, they 
being stuck like so many nails in a board. ,They make, there- 
fore, what may be called a tight fit. Now, when a tooth is 
pulled by the key-instrument, which is almost the only one 
used, or that will indeed answer the purpose, a portion of the 
sides of the socket, greater or less, is in every instance frac- 
tured, but still, in a large proportion of cases, the extracted 
tooth, if replaced, would stilt make a tight fit, and completely 
fill up the cavity. I would, therefore, recommend that a 
tooth, after being extracted, should never be thrown away, 
until it is ascertained that no hemorrhage is about to succeed ; 
and should bleeding come on, and prove troublesome, the 
replacement of the tooth may perhaps stop it better, than any 
thing else. To prove that this is not all imaginary, I shall 
relate an anecdote which may be found in an excellent work 
lately published.* A patient was bleeding to death, from the 
socket of a tooth, and a number of surgeons had met in con- 
sultation, to deliberate on the propriety, or necessity, of tying 
the carotidr artery, (the great artery which runs up on each 
side of the neck, and from which the arteries which supply 
the teeth are derived). A student happened to be present ; 
and, said he to the patient, " Have you got the tooth ?" 
" Yes," said the patient. The student took it, pushed it into 
the socket, and thereby put an end at once to the consulta- 
tion, and the hemorrhage. There was no bleeding farther. 

There is another hemorrhage, which I shall now speak of, 
not for the purpose of telling how to stop it ; but, what is of 
more consequence, of preventing its occurrence at all. There 
is no one who has not heard of children being tongue-tacked, 
that is, the frasnum linguee, or bridle which ties the tongue 
down to the lower jaw, being too short. Now, I will not say 
that this freenum or bridle is not sometimes too short, but I 
will assert that its being so is extremely rare ; and I will also 
affirm, that if the tongue were tied down to the jaw without 
any bridle at all, the child would not in consequence be in- 

* Shaw's Manual of Anatomy. 
R 
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capacitated from sacking. Yet, from time immemorial, 
almost, there has been a prejudice among those harpies, igno- 
rant m^idwives, that unless the frcenum linguce were divided, 
the infant could neither suck, nor, after growing up, be able 
to speak without stammering. The latter opinion is jnsl 
about as wise as that which supposes a magpie could not be 
taught to speak, unless its tongue were slit with a silver six- 
pence. As no magpie, however, is on any oocasion taught to 
articulate, without undergoing this preliminary preparation, 
so formerly, no infant was lucky enough to escape this worse 
than foolish and unnecessary operation. The midwives too, 
very often undertook to perform it themselves ; they tore the 
frtBnum across with their nails, or divided it with their scis- 
sors. So common, indeed, was the practice, that there arose 
a proverbial expression applied to persons who were great 
talkers, namely, that the bridle of their tongue was too 
much cat. 

Now, however unruly a member tie tongue may be, no 
one, I presume, will seriously imagine that it tas ever wagged 
a bit the more from this cause ; but I shall now explain how, 
by this sublime operation, its wagging has been stopped for 
ever; and how many an innocent babe has been hurried to the 
tomb, a victim to this senseless, uncalled for, and I may say, 
wicked proceeding. There run, then, in the substance of 
this bridle two small veins, and a little deeper than it, in the 
tongue itseilf, two small arteries, which are named the ranine, 
or ranular arteries and veins. And why are they so named ? 
Jast for as good a reason as can be given for cutting the 
fraenum. Sana is latin for a frog, and ramtta, its diminutive, 
means a little frog, and these vessels are called ranine, or 
ranular, " Quia nigrse sunt instar ranularum," that is, " be- 
cause ttiey are black like little frogs." They have, at any 
rate, been concerned in many a black tragedy, for being cut 
in the opera:tion of dividing the frsenum, the infant, in con- 
sequence, has often l)led to death. The arteries are seldom 
cut, as they lie deeper than the veins ; and the veins being 
comparatively small, it might, a priori, be doubted whether 
any serious, not to speak of fatal bleeding, could take place 
from them. It is certain that a vein of double the size could 
be opened in the child's hand, or foot, and so be left without 
any risk, and also that these ranine veins may be, and some- 
times are opened in the adult with perfect safety. Ipdeed, 
it was a favourite practice with the old physicians, to have 
them opened in inflammations of the throat. 

Every one has seen a butcher's boy entice a new-born calf, 
by holding out his hand for the poor creature to suck. 
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Having once felt the pressure of his fingers within its gums, 
the instinct for taking food in this peculiar manner, implanted 
in it by the great Creator, is roused into full action, and the 
calf follows the hand, almostas eagerly as it would do its own 
parent. Now, in the infant a similar instinct exists, equally 
strong, and unconquerable, and the vein being cut, and its 
contents flowing into the mouth, the child sqcks, and sucks, 
feeding on its own blood, till it dies. Were it required, I 
might cull out many instances of such fatal terminations ; 
but it is not requisite, though in order to give more weighty 
authority than my own, I shall make the following quotation, 
from the celebrated commentaries of the BaroQ Van Swietea 
on Boerhaave's Aphorisms. 

" On each^side of this fraenum of the tongue, their lie ranine, arte- 
rial, and venous vessels, which may be easily hurt by an unskilful 
hand; especially the venous vessels, which are placed before the 
arteries : but whilst a new-born child attempts to suck almost con- 
tinually, the hemorrhage is hereby increased, and it. dies sucking its, 
own blood. Such an unhappy case is described in Dionls, of a new- 
born heir to. a rich family, in cutting whose fraenum, the surgeon, un- 
known to himself, hurted a ranine vein. As he saw the child suck 
the breasts with ease, he went off unconcerned. The nurse laid the 
childj who was, as she thought, satiated with milk, in the cradle; it 
continued to move its lips, jUst as if it sucked, which is common 
enough with children ; so that nobody apprehended any ill conse- 
quence from thence: but it began to turn pale, to grow weak, and 
died shortly after. When the body was opened, the stomach was 
found full of blood. Many similar cases occur in medical history ."^ 

The catastrophe just recited is sufficiently dreadful, and 
yet there is another more horrible, if possible, arising from 
cutting the fraenum, that is, the child's swallowing its tongue, 
and being choked by it. I shall give you a case of this kind 
also, from the same work : — 

" But another danger ensues, if the fraenum of the tongue should 
be cut without reason, or too long a cut should be made. The little 
blood which always flows from the injured vessels, provokes the child 
to swallow : and thus the tongue, as the frsenum which was cut does 
not strengthen and retain it, is drawn towards the hind parts ; its tip 
is brought behind the pendulous veil of the palate ; the basis of tlie 
tongue being conducted backward,, depresses the epiglottis, stops up 
the chink of the glottis, and the child is soon suffocated. Such a me- 
lancholy case fell under the observation of Petit. The frsenum of a 
child was cut immediately after its birth, and in the space of five 
hours it was suffocated and died. Being called upon to examine into 
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the cause of this sudden death, he could not find the child's tcmgue 
upon thrusting his finger into its niouth ; but he touched a sort of 
fleshy mass, which stopped up the passage from the mouUi into the 
jaws. Having cut both cheeks as far as the muscles of the tow^r 
jaw, he perceived that die fleshy mass was the tongue, so dragged 
behind the uvula, that the tip of the tongue looked towards the wind- 
pipe. Hence it appeared, evidently, that the unhappy child had 
swallowed its own tongue." 

Petit met with other similar cases, and succeeded ia curing 
them by bandaging the tongue down into its natural place, 
till it became fixed by tlie cicatrization of the divided fraenum. 
In one instance the nurse, with that stupidity which so gene- 
rally characterises the tribe, because she did not understand 
the use of such an apparatus being applied to the child's 
mouth, took it carefully off, and then went to sleep. When 
she awokei the child was dead, cmd its tongue swallowed. 
From what has now been stated, It will be sufficiently 
obvious, I presume, that dividing the bridle of the tongne 
may be very serious in Its consequences; and there is but too 
much reason to believe, that many an infant's life has been 
lost by it, though the canse was never suspected. There is no 
outward bleeding, though the stomach is full of Wood, and of 
this the ignorant parent, and napre ignorant midwife or 
nurse, has not the slightest snspi(^(>a or idea. 

The practice of cutting the frsenum is not by any means so 
frequent as it was formerly, and practitioners in general, are 
aware of its being seldom, if ever necessary. It is still, how- 
ever, too common, and medical men are called an in innu- 
merable instances, to satisfy the unfounded apprehensions of 
mothers, midwives, and nurses, and to make a shew, at least, 
of performing the operation, by snipping the edge of the 
frsenom, so as just to draw blood and no more. But surely it 
would be better to discoantenance this operation altogether, 
and not flatter the prejudices of such people, by making them 
suppose that it has been performed, and thns keeping up the 
impression that it has been necessary. If the prejudice how- 
ever is to be supported, there is a oantion, wfaicb should be 
remembered by the young surgeon, and that is, to ose blunt- 
pointed scissors, and to snip the bridle only when the child 
is crying ; for then the month is open, and the point of the 
tongue turned up, so that the frsennm can be distinctly seen, 
and come at, without being cnt more than is exactly intended. 
When the vessels unfortunately are divided, the child may be 
saved by following the directions laid down by Petit. ** * 



